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REVIEWS. 

Lincoln the Lawyer. By Frederick Trevor Hill, Member of the 

New York Bar. The Century Company, New York, 1906. 

Cloth, pages 332. 

There is no more interesting figure in American history than 
Abraham Lincoln. Yet it is a singular fact that in the vast 
number of works concerning him but little attention has been 
given to his professional career. This neglect has seemed to pro- 
duce a general impression that his practice at the bar was of 
a small and desultory nature and that at the time of his nomina- 
tion for the presidency he was an obscure country lawyer only 
known by reason of his speeches in the famous debate with 
Senator Douglas. Recent investigations, however, have shown 
the error of this general impression. The conclusion is reached 
that the legal training of the statesman qualified him for his 
great task when he was called to the presidency, that "with- 
out such training he could not have accomplished his stupendu- 
ous results," and that it is possible he would never have been 
called to that high station if it had not been for the position he 
had attained as a lawyer on the Illinois circuit. 

Frederick Trevor Hill has not only rendered a distinct public 
service in presenting this book on "Lincoln the Lawyer," but he 
has provided for the profession a most entertaining legal recrea- 
tion. It is primarily an attempt to show Lincoln's true position 
at the bar and the influence which his choice of a vocation had 
upon his subsequent career. A careful investigation and re- 
search of the records of the Illinois courts from 1836 until i860 
and personal contact with the few living contemporaries of 
Lincoln have especially qualified the authors to speak with 
authority. 

Lincoln's early education had been sorely neglected. His 
opportunities for legal study were very limited, but after his 
admission to the bar his associations were such as to prove most 
valuable to him in legal training. A first partnership with 
Major John T. Stuart, who was engrossed in politics threw upon 
his shoulders the responsibility of a fair sized practice from the 
very beginning. Later his association with Judge Stephen T. 
Logan placed him under the tutorage of one of the greatest of 
the Illinois lawyers in whose office in later years were developed 
no less than four United States senators and three governors of 
states. 

During his association with Judge Logan, Lincoln acquired a 
reputation which was more than local for being a safe counsellor 
and an able advocate. Though it is true that many of the liti- 
gations in which he was engaged were of no great monetary im- 
portance, yet many of these small cases involved most difficult 
questions and were in effect test cases which settled the law for 
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the new state. Continuing to rise in public estimation, upon his 
return from Congress in 1849 he became one of the leaders of 
the bar of the circuit among such men as Stephen A. Douglas, 
Gen. John M. Palmer and his former partner, Stephen T. Logan. 
Without doubt he was the best all-around jury lawyer of his day 
in Illinois. As a cross-examiner he has seldom been equaled. 
During his career he argued one hundred and seventy-two cases 
before the Supreme Court of Illinois, the highest Appellate Court 
of the state, showing a record rarely if ever equaled in his day. 

One of the strongest confirmations of Lincoln's ability as a 
lawyer is the confidence which was reposed in him by his fellow 
competitors and by the judges before whom he practiced. Many 
of his most important cases were those in which he was engaged 
by other lawyers who had had an opportunity to know him in 
previous contests. His reputation for clear thinking and for 
honest statement of law and fact gave him what is known as the 
"ear of the court." And this was especially so in the course of 
his dealings with Judge David Davis of the Eighth Illinois Cir- 
cuit, later Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. "It was Judge Davis and a handful of men who had 
learned to know and appreciate Lincoln as a lawyer — a small 
group of his fellow practitioners on the Eighth Circuit: Davis, 
the judge; Sweet, the advocate; and Logan, the leader of the 
bar, but especially Davis — who forced Lincoln upon the Chicago 
Convention in i860, and thus gave him to the nation." 

In presenting this material most entertainingly the author 
has not lost sight of the fact that in his extensive practice Lincoln 
lived up to the highest ideals of his profession. Throughout the 
book especial emphasis is given to this — his fairness to his oppon- 
ents, his refusal to resort to questionable tricks or practices and 
his efforts to conciliate rather than to stir up litigation — making 
for the young lawyer a most valuable text book upon the ethics 
of the practice of the law. 

The work is an important contribution to the literature upon 
this subject concerning Lincoln, bringing out as it does informa- 
tion concerning a phase of the great President's life which has 
hitherto been but briefly touched upon. It will be a source of 
satisfaction to the members of the bar to have it known that it 
was Lincoln's legal training which preeminently fitted him for 
his public work and that as a lawyer he is entitled to rank with 
the greatest the country has produced. G. S. V. S. 

Law of Contract. By Sir William R. Anson, Bart., D.C.L., 2nd 
American copyright edition from nth English edition, by 
Ernest W. Huffcut, pp. Hi, 462. Oxford University Press. 

For the introduction of the student to the study of the law of con- 
tract there is no better book published than the work of Sir William 
R. Anson. It is unsurpassed for a systematic arrangement 
of topics, for a clear and brief statement of principles, and for a 
lucid explanation of those principles. The work contains as 



